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INTRODUCTION—contTInvED. 


In the former number the meekness of Christ, his patience and 
perseverance, with his manner of instruction, were recommended 
to the attention of Sabbath School Teachers. A few additional ob- 
servations onthe divine example of our blessed Master as a teach- 
er will not, it is hoped, be unacceptable. And first, the memoirs 
of his life which the four evangelists have recorded, exhibit in 
him a course of intense and incessant prety. In reviewing these 
sacred records for particular instances, such a large number is 
to be found that it is difficult to select any ; nor is it perhaps 
necessary to do so, since those for whom these observations are 
intended cannot be unacquainted with the fact that the life of Christ 
was a life of ardent and unwearied devotion; and that whether 
he walked in the streets of the city of Jerusalem, or retired to 
the hills that surround it, the employment of his divine mind 
was prayer.* It Wwecerded six times that he gave thanks to 
God before partaléing:aad distributing food ; and the whole night 
before he chose the twelve Apostles who were to be the com- 
panions of hisJife, and the witnesses of his resurrection, was 
spent in prayer. 

In the midst of his lamentation over Chorazin and Bethsaida 
how piously and emphatically does he express his thanks, that 
while divine truth was ‘hidden from the wise and prudent it. 





* Matthew 11.25. Luke 6. 12. 
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wus revealed unto babes ;”” and with what readiness and simpli- 
city of language does he teach his disciples to pray, immediately 
after he had taught them by his example ; for it was just at the time 
when he had been praying himself that one of his disciples said 
unto him, * Lord teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples.”’*. Thus, as the scholars of Christ were taught both by his 
precept and example to pray, should the Sabbath School scholars 
be taught by the precept and example of their teachers to do 
the same. : 

The next great lesson given to us by the example of our di- 
vine Master, and which should be transcribed into the life of 
every Sabbath School teacher, is benevolence. ‘This is my 
commandment,” said he to those whom he taught, “ that ye love 
one another as [ have loved you.”’t Let every teacher incul- 
cate the same lesson : let it be manifest to every scholar that the 
teacher really loves him, and has his interest at heart ; and that 
it is equally the duty and interest of scholars to love one ano- 
ther. Let this lesson of Christain love be frequently and ear- 
nestly enforced, and every learner be taught that selfishness is 
asin. The boundless benevolence of Curist is a theme on 
which the Christian teacher will delight to dwell. 

This is not the place for expatiating on that immeasurable 
love which brought our blessed Master from Heaven to suffer 
and to die for us ; but let the glorious truth never be forgotten. 
Our present design is rather to contemplate his character as a 
teacher, and to inculcate the doctrine that the same mind must 
be in us that was in him, for “ if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of his.” Now, it is evident that with the 
teachings of Christ were connected the most benevolent feelings 
towards those who were attending him: With what prompti- 
tude and tenderness did he administer to their temporal wants, 

and heal their maladies ; how readily did he go from one place 
to another to do them good, or to do good to those with whom 
they were connected ;—and although he had not a piece of mo- 
ney when called upon to pay tribute, nor even a place where te 





* Luke 11, + John 15. 12. 
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lay his head yet, itis evident, from incidental circumstances, that’ 
out of the little means occasionally at his disposal he contributed 
to the necessities of the poor.* The Sabbath School teacher 
should follow this example, so far as it is in his power. He 
should endeavour to find out, and do what he can to alleviate, 
the temporal necessities of the children under fis care ; he 
should visit them and their parents in sickness, or in any other 
affliction ; he should endeavour to find suitable situations for 
the children when they are old enongh to go from home for em- 
ployment, and should watch their progress, and endeavour to 
preserve in their minds a recollection of the lessons they have 
learnt. 

Thirdly. The instructions which Curist gave to his disci- 
ples were generally short, and might easily be comprehended by 
the plainest understanding. They were often illustrated by 
parables, and were well calculated, by the simplicity of the 
style and the beauty of the illustration, to fix the attention of 
his hearers. And there is nothing more worthy of imitation 
than this. Let teachers but once fix the attention of their scho- 
lars, and they will be sure of success. The youthful mind is na- 
turally volatile : it has to learn the habit of attention ; and when 
this habit is acquired education is easy. 

Lastly. It is of the highest importance that the example of 
our divine Teacher should be followed in referring to the scrip- 
tures: He repeatedly appealed to them to enforce the truth of 
what he taught ; and the appeal was never made in vain. In 
his contention with Satan, and in his arguments with the unbe- 
lieving Jews, as well as in his conversations with his friends, 
and even when nailed to the cross, he either referred to the 
scriptures then extant, or adopted the language. He constantly 
spake of them as books of authority : he quoted them for in- 
struction, for admonition, and in prayer ; and he inculcated the 
spiritual sense of them. Let the Christian teacher do the same : 
the rich treasures of the Old and New Testaments are in his 
hands, and he must bring forth from thence things new and old 
with digeretion, and so teach his scholars not only to read, but 
also to mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” the sacred truths of 
divine revelation. 


— en 


* John 13. 29. 
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T hus will a good foundation be laid for a Christian life, and 
both teacher and scholar be richly rewarded. But after all, let 
this great truth be deeply impressed on the minds and hearts of 
those for whom these observations are designed, that of them- 
selves they are but unprofitable servants, and that this great 
work of religious instruction, and all our works, must be begun, 
continued, and ended in God: they must be performed with 
‘‘ fear and trembling :” with fear, lest we should fail of the grace 
of God; and with trembling, lest we should forget that of our- 
selves we can do nothing, but that it is ““ God who worketh in 
us both to will and to do of his good pleasure ;” and to him let 
all the glory be ascribed. 


7 on aeeennenetneemmneeeal 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF SUNDAY scHooLs—continued. 


By experience it has been found, that the good will and co- 
operation of parents are as essentially requisite to the success 
of every Sunday School, as the regular attendance and willing 
attention of their children. Experience has also taught, that 
nothing will gain that good will sooner than an introductory 
visit ; and if the visit be conducted in a proper manner, it will 
insure the co-operation of the parents with every plan of the 
teacher, and will lay the foundation of future visits, which, if 
pursued with regularity and discretion, will form the links of a 
chain that will bind the scholar to his duty. 

There are instances, perhaps, in which introductory visits 
have produced no good ; but this has happened through the in- 
judicious manner of conducting them. Some teachers, sanguine 
in their expectations, and eager to attain their object, have met 
with a repulse through the harsh, abrupt, and arbitrary manner 
of introducing the subject of the school: they expected that a 
hint would insure success ; but meeting with direct opposition 
to their views, they have retired disappointed, and sometimes 
discouraged—regretting that parents should be found so blind 
to the welfare, and so opposed to the improvement, of their own 
children. Let such teachers reflect for a moment omithe op- 
position to the introduction of Christianity, and the persecution 
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of those who laboured so hard to introduce it, and that such per- 
secution was by the most enlightened of that age, then will they 
neither be surprised nor disheartened should they meet with 
opposition from the most ignorant of their own. Teachers may 
say, if parents will not be persuaded that any good can result 
from the schools ; if they will continue to oppose every benevo- 
lent effort ; ifthe children, Sabbath after Sabbath, must be driven 
as it were to school, ‘‘ and forced to participate in its benefits, 
then let their blood be upon their own heads—we can, and will 
fill our schools -with such as willingly and cheerfully attend, 
and whose parents, with heart-felt gratitude, will thank us for 
the opportunity thus kindly and disinterestedly offered.” If 
such be their language, they have forgotten the very object of 
Sunday School instruction. When Sunday Schools were first 
instituted they were intended to benefit the worst and most ig- 
norant of children ; and there are now many who, in the whole 
course of their lives, have never received one word of moral 
or religious instruction, and who have been allowed by their 
careless and unthinking parents to loiter round our docks, 
streets, and market places, Sabbath after Sabbath, without in- 
struction ; such children and such parents most need the assist- 
ance of a Sunday School ; and with such, toomuch prudence and 
circumspection cannot be used even when introducing the name 
ef Sunday School instruction. 

Many parents are so indifferent to any mental or moral.im- 
provement of their children that they would only be interested 
by views of advantage of a temporal nature. To such persons 
such views should be laid open, and instead of endeavouring to 
excite the feelings on the side of religion or conscience, at the 
first visit, let this be the work of some future visit. 

As to the children, let the first object of the teacher be to 
bring them willingly to school, by exciting their curiosity and 
making them anxious for information when they are there. 
That eminent philosopher, Professor Stewart, observes, that it 
is the first business of education to rouse the curiosity of the 
pupil, and direct it to its proper object. 

In the exposition of the object and rules of the school, then, 
let some minute relations be given of interesting facts relative 
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to Sunday Schools, such as the history of any child who has de- 
rived considerable good from being connected with such an 
institution, and curiosity will be excited to go to a place where 
any thing so strange and extraordinary has occurred, when a 
higher motive may fail. 

In the introductory visit to parents, and on every subsequent 
interview, teachers are recommended to be affable, circumspect, 
and above all, unassuming. Before entering the house they 
should reflect seriously on their duty ; which is to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the willing and regular attendance of the children, that 
they may be morally and religiously instructed, and receive a 
little of that common learning which is requisite for the daily 
purposes of life.- Prudence is necessary in forming the plan 
with discretion, in accommodating it to the various dispusitions 
of mankind. How much discretion. is necessary when teach- 
ers discuss with parents the topic of governing their children. 
Too often teachers have been so imprudent as to blame parents 
for their mode of management in the presence of their children. 
This is humbling, it is degrading their parents in the eyes of those 
very children who are constantly to be taught to obey them. 
To govern and to correct are generally synonymous terms with 
some parents, and by being acquainted with the habits and dis- 
positions of the children they think they are much better quali- 
fied to correct themthanothers; but sometimes their opposition 
is founded more in a sense of mortified pride than any convic- 
ticn that their method is superior to the one recommended by a 
teacher. 

The following course of conduct, adopted by one of the best 
regulated schools in New-York, has been crowned with all the 
success that could be expected. The parents of every child, 
previous to the admi<sion of that child into the school, have 
been visited ; the object of the school has been explained to 
them, the rules for the behaviour and attendance of their chil- 
dren have been minutely detailed, and an agreement has been 
entered into between the parents and the teachers to act in con- 
cert. Measures of this kind, by showing parents how much 
depends upon their own exertions, will give them some idea 
ef their own consequence, and will attach more importance to 
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the school by making an admittance a matter of some formality : 

a similar course is recommended to others. Parents should be 

told that if they will send their children, regularly co-operate 

with the teachers in their plan, and endeavour to enforce on their 

children a due observance of the regulations, they and their 

children may participate in its benefits ; and that if they will 

agree on their parts to perform this easy task, the teachers will 

agree on their parts to do them all the good in their power, and 

to act, not for themselves, but forthe children. Should the chil- 

dren at any time absent themselves, the teachers should engage 

to give the parents immediate netice, and consult with them on 
the best measures to be pursued in bringing them to a proper 

sense of their duty. ‘Teachers should also express a wish to be 

informed by parents of any little facts relative to the improve- 
ment of their children ; and should they have acquired any bad 
habits, this should also be made known to the teachers, that they 
may concert with the parents on the best means of reclaiming 
them. This deference to the judgment and opinions of parents. 
will secure their co-operation, and prevent that opposition to 

the views and wishes of teachers which unfortunately for the 
success of Sunday Schools too frequently occurs. 


(To be continued.) 


AN INTERESTING FACT. 


, An attentive observer of the progress and influence of Sab- 
bath Schools, and the high rank which they hold in the benevo- 
lent operations of the present age, must be fully convinced that 
they are among the most distinguishéd means which will be 
used to usher in the glories of the millenial day. 

The history of Sabbath Schools fully justifies this view of their 
importance. By their rapid progress and powerful effects in 
this country, where correct systems of government and proper 
instruction prevail, they have contributed very largely to the 
supply of members of our churches, who while imparting, or 
aiming to impart, religious instruction to ctheis, have themselves 
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been taught of the spirit, and by this instrumentality have been 
made savingly acquainted with Curist. 

In illustration and proof of this fact, and as an encourage- 
ment to teachers to be faithful to each other as well as to their 
scholars, and to be more humble and fervent in prayer for a 
greater effusion of the Hoxy Srrrir on all who are engaged in 
this delightful work, the Editor is authorized to publish the 
following fact, communicated by a clergyman in New-Jersey. 

In his congregation the interests of vital piety had for a long 
time languished. The Sabbath School attached to his church 
was tolerably well attended by scholars ; and there were twelve 
teachers ; two only of whom were professedly pious. The two 
who had hope in Curist had long mourned over the condition 
of their impenitent fellow teachers ; and a few months ago called 
on their minister, inquiring of him whut they should do to re- 
vive the interest of Sabbath Schools, and to persuade their 
fellow teachers to become more deeply and piously engaged in 
. the task they had undertaken to perform. They felt that they 
needed their co-operation in higher duties—their prayers, their 
religious example, and their influence. 

After an hour or two of solemn consideration of the subiect 
and prayer for direction, it was agreed that one hour every 
week, at a specified time, should be set apart by them to pray 
for their impenitent fellow-teachers. This engagement was 
religiously observed. 

Not many weeks passed before three of the teachers came 
irembling to their minister, bowed down with a deep conscious- 
ness of their ill desert, asking the way to eternal life : not many 
days passed before they found peace and joy inbelieving. Shortly 
after this five more of the teachers came, and, with the deep- 
est solicitude for their eternal welfare, inquired “ What they 
must do to be saved.” They too were now rejoicing in a good 
hope, through grace, of pardon and everlasting life. Thus ten 
of the teachers are now hopefully pious, and have been pro- 
pounded for admission to the church. This revival has ex- 
tended to the congregation, in which several others have al- 
ready been released from the thraldom of sin, and introduced 
to the enjoyment of that liberty wherewith Carist ‘ makes his 
children free.” 
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@®RIGIN OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This society, which combines more active piety and zeal, 
Wealth and talents, than have ever been united before, owes 
its origin to the institution of Sabbath Schools. 

The inhabitants of the principality of Wales (which forms a 
part of the kingdom of Great Britain,) entered into the spirit of 
Sabbath School instruction very shortly afier its commence- 
ment at Gloucester, but soon found they had notasupply of Bzbles 
sufficient for the increased number of readers ; which induced 
Mr. Charles, a benevolent man from that country, to under- 
take a journey to London to raise a subscription for printing an 
edition of the Bible in Welch. The subject was brought before‘a 
Meeting of the Religious Tract Society, when the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, whose name is so well known and respected in the 
religious institutions of Great Britain, suggested, that with a 
little more exertion than was required for supplying the Welch 
with Bibles might be formed a society whose increasing funds 
would, in time, supply the means for printing Bibles for every 
part of the British dominions, and in every language on the 
earth. 

The suggestion was adopted, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was formed. 

This society since its commencement has expended four 
millions of dollars ; has issued in different languages three mil- 
lion eight hundred and seventy five thousand feur hundred and 
seventy four copies of the Holy Scriptures! and now issues iive 
millions of Religious Tracts annually ! 





, LET INFIDELS READ THE BIBLE THEY OPPOSE. 


Mr. Rosert Arrxrn, a printer and bookseller of Philadelphia, 
was the first person who printed a Bible in that city ; and the 
second, if not the first, who printed that sacred volume in the Uni- 
ted States. He was a Scotch Seceder, and an eminently pious 
man. While he kept a bookstore, a person called on him, «nd 


inquired if he had Paine’s Age of Reason for sale. He told him 
Vor. I. 6 
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he had not ; but having entered into conversation with him, and 
found he was an infidel, he told him he had a better book than 
Paine’s Age of Reason, which he usually sold fora dollar, but 
would lend it to him if he would promise to read it ; and if after 
he had actually read it, he did not think it worth a dollar, he 
would take it again. The man consented; and Mr. Aitkin puta 
Bible into his hands. He smiled when he found what book he 
had engaged to read, but said he would perform his engagement. 
He did so ; and when he had finished the perusal he came back 
to Mr. Aitkin and expressed the deepest gratitude for his recom- 
mendation of the Book, saying, it had made him what he was not 
before—a happy man ; for he had found in it a Saviour, and the 
way ofsalvation. Mr. Aitkin rejoiced in the event, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the Reader of the Bible, from that 
day to the end of his life, supported the character of a consist- 
ent Christian, and died with a hope full of immortality. 

Mr. Aitkin’s grandson, now resident in New-York, has rela- 
ted the event to the Editor as a fact well known in his family. 


ON SOCIAL PRAYER. 


An Attempt to answer the Question “ What are the best Means of 

Improvement in Social Prayer,” intended to have been r:ad at 

a Prayer Meeting where the question had been proposed for 

discussion. 

Tat meetings for social prayer are not always conducted in 
the dest manner at present, and that they are susceptible of tin- 
provement, are implied in the question propounded. 

Prayer, as defined by the pious Dr. Watts, ‘is the address 
of a creature on earth to God in heaven, about every thing that 
concerns his God, his neighbour, or himselt, in this world, or in 
the world to come. It is that language wherein a creature holds 
correspondence with his Creator ; and wherein the soul of a 
saint often gets near to God —is entertained with great delight, 
and, as it were, dwells with his Heavenly Father for a short 
season before he comes'to Heaven.” The Doctor adds, that 
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prayer is to be improved by Christians until they acquire a holy 
skill in it. 

The question now is, what are the best means of improve- 
ment? It may be answered in one word—Exercise: And the 
manner in which those persons should perform such exercise 
who occasionally assist in the conduct of social worship, and 
who are not ministers, shall be the subject of our present con- 
sideration. 

Let us then look at the defects which too often appear in the 
conduct of social prayer meetings ; for by directiug our atten- 
tion to them it is that we can best proceed to consider the reme- 
dies .—First. There is a deticiency of order in the arrangement 
of the subjects on which prayer should be made at such meet- 
ings. Secondly, The persons who generally assist in the con- 
duct of them are too apt to fall into a desultory mode of ex- 
pression, which is repeated by others, but which does noi fix 
the mind intensely on any particular object, and the very thing 
of which our blessed Master expressed his disapprobation is the 
result. There is too ‘ much speaking *’ and too much “ repeti- 
tion.” Thirdly. The unprepared state of mind of those who 
are suddenly called onto assist in prayer often occasions, confu- 
sion of ideas and hesitation of speech: sentences are begun be- 
fore the mind is prepared to finish them ; and expressions are 
used over and over again, even by the same individual, which by 
their repetition tire the attention and offend the ear. ‘* We 
should not be rash with our mouth ; nor let our heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before Ged.” —[ Eccles. 5.] Some persons 
are led on by being thus hasty tn utterance, to a great incor- 
rectness of expression, and a rash and inconsiderate freedom 
of language in addressing Him who hath admonished us by the 
pen of inspiration, that as ‘he is in heaven, and we are upon 
earth” our “ words may well be few.’ Fourthly. Prayer meet- 
ings are often continued too long, and interfere too much with 
other duties, which prevent many from attending them. Now, 
the remedy which is humbly proposed for these defects shall be 
the next subject of consideration. 

First. The term social prayer, implies that several persons 
meet for this purpose, who will assist each other in conducting 
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it. Let these persons, whenever it is practicable, have a pre- 
vious meeting, for the express purpose of agreeing on the order 
of the service ; and the part which each individual is to take in 
the conduct of it. If one undertakes to offer the opening prayer 
at any particular meeting, let him confine himself to the object 
of asking for a blessing on all such assemblies, and particularly 
on the present ; let him pray for the pardon of sin, and the pre- 
sence and influence of the Holy Spirit, in and upon the meeting ; 
for a right understanding of the Holy Scriptures that are to be 
read there ; for the “* preparation of the heart” and “the answer 
of the tongue ;” 
the conduct of that particular meeting. Let another undertake 


and for such blessings as have relevance to 


to read the portion of Scripture that may be selected for the 
occasion, and to comment upon it ; in doing which any others 
may follow him briefly. Let another pray for the revival of 
religion by a greater effusion of the Holy Spirit on the hearts 
of their connexions and friends; on the cities or places in 
which they live, and on the country which gave them birth, 
and in an especial manner on the ministers of the congrega- 
tions to which they respectively belong, Let another pray 
for the blessing of Godon Bible, Missionary, and Marine So- 
cieties, and Societies for the Conversion of the Jews ; for Sab- 
bath Schools, and all seminaries of learning throughout the 
world, and generally for the extension of the kingdom of Christ ; 
and of that ‘* knowledge of the Lord’’ which is to ‘cover the 
whole earth.” Let another pray for the impenitent and un- 
converted, particularly for such as may be present at the 
meeting ; and then fur those who have obtained a good hope, 
through grace, that they ‘‘ may be kept from” falling, and per- 
severe unto the end of life 

Then, let thanksgivings be offered for the great and inesti- 
mable blessings we enjoy both spiritual and temporal ; but, above 
all, for the atonement by the sacrifice of Christ, and for the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, with a general prayer for grace and sancti- 
fication, union and fellowship as Christians. These services 
may be intermixed and enlivened, as they now are, with the 
singing of hymns, or parts of hymns, suitable to the respective 
prayers ; but the whole service should never exceed an hour or 
an hour and a half at the utmost. 
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Let the previous meeting of the conductors of social prayer 
be either immediately preceding the general meeting, or as near 
to it as possible ; and let it be begun and ended with prayer. 
At these meetings let every brother freely and candidly state 
what may appear to him to be a defect in the manner of any 
other brother in prayer ; he being himself desirous of similar 
help as to his own defects ; and it being expressly understood, 
and agreed among themselves, that no such observations shall 
ever give offence, or prevent any one from continuing his duty, 
with a sincere desire to correct the error. 

Those persons who assist in conducting prayer meetings 
should previously agree on the order of service, at the meeting ; 
and the following appears to the writer of these remarks 
to be the best : 

It should begin with a hymn, which should be followed by 
a short opening prayer ; and then the portion of scripture se- 
lected for the occasion should be read: -After which there 
should be a solemn pause, to allow time for reflection on the 
subject. ‘The observations on the scripture wiil then follow ; 
and each of the individuals who attended the previous meeting 
will pray as he is called on by the person presiding ; and in so 
doing will observe the order agreed on as correctly as he can ; 
under this impression, that it is not elegance of language, but 
simplicity of speech, that is most required ; and that it is not a 
multiplicity of words, but order in the arrangement of them, that 
will best enable Christians to unite with each other in the de- 
lightful privilege of prayer. 

The last point, but not the least to which attention is due by 
all who assist in social prayer meetings, is frequent and fervent 
private prayer, with a daily and diligent perusal of the sacred 
writings for the special purpose of tmprovement in prayer :-— 
And among these the book of Psalms will be found eminently 
adapted to inspire devotional feelings, and supply devotional 
Janguage suitable to every occasion in life. They were the 
manuel of devotion of him who had not the spirit by measure, 
and whose frequent reference to them during his life, while he 
was suffering the agonies of death, and after his resurrection 
from the dead, ought to make them of infinite value in our es- 
timation. 
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Let it not be thought, that he who offers these remarks is 
insensible of the necessity of a divine influence in the_exercise 
of prayer ; he knows, because God has said it, that “* every good 
and perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Fa- 
ther of lights ;”’ but he also knows, from the same authority, 
that all our talents are given to us for improvement ; that our 
Heavenly Father is a God of order, and not of confusion ; and 
that as we are taught to expect an answer only to the prayer 
of fiith, that faith ought to be intensely fixed on its object— 


“ nothing wavering.” 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NEW-YORK. 


e-. 

Tue annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the diocese of New-York, was opened in Trinity Chruch in 
this city, on the 21st of October last—The prayers were read 
by the Rev. Jonn Brown, of Newburgh; and the sermon was 


preached by the Rev. Professor Dantrx Mc Donatn, D. D., of 


Geneva, from Jeremiah 3. 15., on the duties of the Christian 
ministry. The sacrament of The Lord’s Supper was admuinis- 
tered by the Rev. W. Harris, D D., President of Columbia 
College, assisted by several ministers. The convention was 
then organized. ‘The Rev. Dr. Harris was elected president, 
-(Bishop Hobart being absent,) and the Rev. Bensimin T. On- 
DERDONK, secretary. Seven new churches were received into 
union with the convention. 

On the 22d the morning service of the church was_perform- 
ed by the Rev. A. P. Proat of Schenectady. The Bishop’s ad- 
dress was read, and the ordinary business of the convention 
concluded. 

On the 23d the Rev. James Mrtnor, D. D., Rector of St. 
George’s, preached in Trinity Church, from Coloss. 3. 14., 
and a collection was made in aid of the funds of the corporation 
for the relief of widows and children of deceased clergymen in 
this diocese. 

It will give us pleasure to record in our future numbers 
the progress of religion within the diocese, if any of the clergy 
will favour us with a statement. 
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Guercino. 


Christ and the Centurion. 














L. Caracei. 


Chir rausing the Wilowss Son. 
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Notes on the Scriptures. 


NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


Matthew 4. 5.* 


Anp there followed Hr great multitudes of people from Gal- 
lilee, and from Decapolis,} and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, 
and from beyond Jordan: And seeing the multitudes he went 
up into a mountain: and when he was set,f his disciples§$ 
¢ame unto him: and he opened his mouth and taught them, 
saying, Blessed) are the poor in spirit, for their's is the king- 
dom of Heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted. Blessed are the meek,** for they shall. inherit 
the earth.{t Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst{t{ 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled. Blessed are the 
merciful§§ for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure 
in heart\|| forthey shall see Gop.11 Blessed are the peace- 





* The division of the Scriptures into chapters and verses is not of 
very ancient date; and is sometimes imperfectly made. The last verse 
of the 4th chapter of St. Mathew should have commenced the 5th 
chapter. In reading select portions of the scripture, would it not be 
profitable generally to disregard this division; and stop where the par- 
ticular shbject ends, without going on always to the end of the chapter ? 
It would help to fix the attention. 

+ Decapolis lay on both sides the River Jordan, and contained ten 
cities, as its name implies, the metropolis of which was Damascus. 

t Sitting was the usual posture of public teachers among the Jews: 

§ The original word signifies literally his scholars. 

|| Happy are those who are deeply sensible of their spiritual poverty. 

1 Happy are those who mourn afterGod. See ch. xi. 28. 

** Gentle, easy, quiet, nut proud, not supercilious. ‘ 

¢{ The original word signifies the /and, and means either the hea- 
venly Canaa@, or earthly possessions, which the meek are by their tem- 
per best qualified to enjoy. 

tt As the body has its natural appetites of hunger and thirst, so has 
the soul; and as the one depends for its nourishment upon the earth, 
so does the other upon*Heaven. 





§) * Mercy is twice blessed. 
It blesses him who gives, and him who takes.” 
|| He must be pure who would enjoy a view of a pure being: a defi- 
led heart cannot see him, or enjoy him. 
T% To see means to enjoy God 
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makers* for they shall be called the children of Gop. Bless- 
ed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely§ for my sake. Rejoice'| and be exceed- 
ing glad ; for great is your reward in heaven; for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were before you. ~ 

This is a beautiful example of our Lord’s method of teaching. 
He who knew the human heart, knew that all are in pursuit of 
happiness, but most mistake the way. He shows wherein true 
happiness consists, and invites us to ‘‘come unto him.” It is 
remarkable, that while the law was enforced by a curse on all 
who did not keep it, the Gospel is ushered in with beatitudes 
and offers of happiness to all who will accept it. 


Mutihew 8. 


And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum,7 there came 
unto him a Centurion** beseeching him and saying Lord my 
servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. 





* The gospel is called the gospel of peace, because it tends to recon- 
cile men to God and to each. other. God is the father of peace, and 
those who promote it are reputed his children. 

} The religion of Christ gives no quarter to vice; and the vicious 
will give no quarter to religion or its professors. 

§ Shall do you all the mischief by calumny and slander which the 
tongue can effect. 

|| Rejoice in the testimony of a good conscience. 

1 This city was our Saviour’s ordinary place of residence after he left 
Nazareth, where the Jews attempted to take away his life. [Luke 4,] 
Capernaum stood on the east coast of Galilee. It was called his own 
city, [ch. 9. 1.] and here as a citizen he paid the half shekel, [ch. 17. 24,] 
for among the Jews, if a man became a resident in any city for twelve 
months he thereby became a citizen, and paid his proportion of dues 
andtaxes. [Light foot.] Capernaum was the principal scene of our Lord’s 
miracles during the three years of his public ministry. 

** A Roman military officer who had the command of one hundred 
men. 
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And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him* The 
Centurion answered and said, Lord I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest come under my roof: but speak the word only, and 
my -ervant shall be healed. For I am a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me; and I say to this man go, and he 
goeth ; and to another come, and he cometh ; and to my ser- 
vant do this, and he doeth it. 

When Jesus heard it he marvelled, and gaid to them that fol- 
lowed, Verily I say unto you, | have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel. And I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out into outer'darkness ; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.{ And Jesus said unto the Cen- 
turion, go thy way; and as thou hast believed so be it done 
untothee. And his servant was healed in the self-same hour. 


Luke 7. 


And it came to pass the day after that he went intoa city 
called Nain ;§ and many of his disciples went with him, and 





* The original words are, 1 am coming, and will heal him. Our Lord 
did not go into the centurion’s house, but went nearit. See Luke 7. 

+ Under the authority of others, and yet have servants completely 
subject tome : How much more then canst thou who art under no con- 
troul, accomplish what thou willest. 

t As the kingdom of heaven is here represented as a nuptial festival, 
at which the guests sat down in a reclining posture with the master of 
the feast, so’the state of those who were excluded is represented as deep 
darkness, because the nuptial solemnities took place at night. The 
house was filled with light; the outside was in darkness; and those who 
were shut out were exposed to shame, hunger, and cold, which oc- 
casioned the weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

§ Nain was about 12 or 13 miles from Capernaum: it does not ap- 
pear that our Lord ever went there except on this occasion: and he 
seems to have taken this journey on purpose to perform the compassion- 
ate miracle here recorded.—{Clarke. 








The two last portions of Scripture are exquisite examples of our 


Lord’s readiness and willingness to do good ; he was as prompt to go 
Vor. I, 7 
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much people. Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his 
mother, and shé was a widow ; and much people of the city 
was with her. And when the Lord saw her he had compassion 
on her,.and said unto her weep not. And he came and touched 
the bier: and they that. bare him stood still. And he said, 
young man I say untg thee, arise. And he that was dead sat up 
and began to speak. , And he delivered him to his mother. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF POOR WIDOWS, &c. 


New-York, December 16th, 1823. 

Mr. Epirtor, 

In perusing a newspaper published in this city last week I 
observed a statement of a fact which deserves a place in your 
Magazine ; and therefore I send you a copy of it. 

The statement appears in the 26th annual report of the Socie- 
ty for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Children; a so- 
ciety which, with the aid of only about 2000 dollars, gives as- 
sistance in clothing, firewood, provisions, and in sickness, to up- 
wards of 200 widows and nearly 600 children, now on the 
books !! 

“* To the Sunday Schools the widows are much indebted: and 
in families where the children regularly attend there is a marked 
difference, not only in the acquisition of religious knowledge. but 
in the desire of useful occupation; while the habit of reading 
and reflection there acquired has a great tendency to preserve 
them from the company of‘vicious and vagrant children. ” 

Iam, sir, your, &c. 
An OpseRvER. 





from home to restore a poor servant to his kind and compassionate mas- 
ter as an only son to his disconsolate and widowed mother, and in the 
Jatter instance, appears to have travelled twelve miles for that very pur- 
pose. The simplicity of the narrations, as well as the majestic manner in 
which the Saviour performed these miracles, cannot fail to affect the 
heart with love and veneration towards him. 
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Particulars relative to the late Rev. Richard Raikes. 51 


THE ORIGINAL SUNDAY SCHOOL,, 


A few Particulars relative to the late Rev. Richard Raikes, 
Brother of the Founder of Sunday Schools. 


The Teachers of the Sunday School founded by Rosert 
Raikes, Esq. at Gloucester, (England,) have communicated 
some particulars relative to his brother which are accompanied 
with the following note addressed to thé Editor of the London 
Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. 


‘**Sin.—If one name can be more dear than tee toa 
Sunday School teacher, duly impressed with the importance of 
a religious education, and, at least, an elementary initiation into 
the relative duties of life, it is certainly that of Rarxes, the im- 
mortal founder of those institutions, which will ever tend, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to advance the moral condition of the 
labouring classes of society, and be engines, under the Divine 
blessing, through which many of the faithful disciples of Christ 
will be enabled to gather around them the children of the poor, 
and impart to them the vital and saving truths of the Gospel, 
which to most of them would, in all probability, have remained 
both unknown and unfelt, but for the existence of Sabbath 
School instruction. 

‘* As teachers of the original Sunday School, we feel it a duty 
we owe the memory of the late Rev. Richard Raikes, to trans- 
mit to you the following testimony, relative to his unwearied 
attention, and persevering diligence, in promoting the interests 
of that institution, which, as the first of its kind, we hope, while 
Sunday Schools exist, will never cease to take its part in the 
education of the juvenile poor of Gloucester. Hoping the ex- 
ample of such an honourable character, and aged Christain, may 
prove a stimulus to your readers in the diligent prosecution of 
their duties, we request it may have an early insertion in your 
useful publication. Weare, Sir, your’s &c. 


Tue TEacHeERs.” 
Gloucester, (Eng.) Oct. 6th, 1823, 


** We have every reason to believe that from the first institu- 
ting of Sunday Sehools, the late Rev. Richard Raikes ardently 
seconded the efforts of his revered brother ; and if one institu- 
tion of the kind cé:id have a greater claim on bis attention than 
another, it was that in which we have the honour to be engaged ; 
and as if assigned to him as a sacred trust, he never ceased to 
watch over it with the most paternal care. From its first 
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establishment to the present time, it has experienced many re- 
verses, and at times has been reduced very low, consisting of 
not more than twenty-five or thirty children—has been some- 
times destitute of pious teachers—and its internal management 
principally devo.ved on a person paid for t»king care of the 
children. At present it consists of about eighty boys and girls, 
and is well supplied with teachers. Being situate near the 
residence of the late Mr. Raikes, he invariably came once or 
twice every Sabbath, unless prevented by illness or other 
duties ; and although called to discharge the duties of’ pastor at 
a neighbouring village every Sabbath morning, he previously 
spent half an hour or more at the school. He generally took 
one of the lower classes, frequently that in the alphabet, and 
with patience and perseverance, worthy the imitation of all, he 
imparted the first knowledge of letters to those who constituted 
a part of his endeared charge. In all his instructions he evi- 
dently made the spiritual interests of the children his principle 
aim, not only by explaining that which they committed to memo- 
ry, but by collectively and individually addressing them on 
the leading doctrines of the Gospel—he endeavoured to lead 
their tender minds to the knowledge of the Saviour. He ap- 
peared to regard the interest of the school in a very important 
light, and made considerable sacrifices, on his own part, to give 
his personal attendance, and when prevented would sometimes 
intimate his regret to one or more-of the teachers; and on 
leaving would frequently express his gratitude for their assists 
ance. 

‘He attended the school the last Sabbath he lived, viz. 
Sunday, August 31. He was taken ill on the following day, 
and expired on the ensuing Friday, in the 80th year of his age. 

** Humility was his striking characterestic—of this he was 
truly a bright example ; added to which, Christian benevolence 
shone very conspicuously. A desire to alleviate the circum- 
stances of the poor, and to promote their spiritual interests, 
appeared to run through his whole conduct; and the petition 
of the poorest child he met was seldom urged invain. In fine, 
a character at once so disinterestedly benevolent and pious we 
have seldom known. In his death the poor have sustained an 
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First Sabbath Schools in the United States. 53 
almost irreparable loss—society is deprived of a bright orna- 
ment—Sabbath Schools of a zealous promoter, and the church 
ef a venerable and pious minister.” 


é 





FIRST SABBATH SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New-York, December 1Sth, 1823. 

Mr. Eprror, 

Beine desirous that your useful Magazine should contain 
the best information that can be obtained on the subject of Sab- 
bath Schowls, | beg leave to state that the city of Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania claims the honour of establishing the first Sabbath 
School in the present form in the United States. In the year 
18.9, a small moral society was formed in that city, (then only 
a borongh,) for the suppression of vice, reformation of man- 
ners, and propagation of useful knowledge. 

This led to the adoption of measures for instructing and im- 
proving the moral condition of the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity, who appeared to be in a very deplorable state of ignorance 
and vice. A benevolent individual suggested the advantages of 
a school for religious instruction on Sundays ; and such a school 
was accordingly instituted on the 22d August, 1809, which was 
publicly notified by an address soliciting the attendance of scho- 
Jars, and the co-operation of the citizens. This excited a con- 
siderable degree of interest, and the first school was opened on 
the first Sabbath of September, and attended by two hundred 
and forty scholars, children, and adults. This school was con- 
stituted without the knowledge of the mode of organization in 
Europe ; and cvincided in its principal features with the schools 
now established. 

In 1811 a similar school was established in Philadel phia, under 
the auspices of the Rev. Robert May, a London missionary, who 
does not appear to have had any knowledge of the sc'xool at 
Pittsburgh. In 1813 aschool was established by a gentleman 
in Albany, and continued for some time. In June, 1814, two 
benevolent ladies of New-York opened a school for adults and 
children, in which were collected between eighty and ninety. 
In the autumn of the same year a school was established in Wil- 
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mington, Delaware. In April, 1815, schools were commenced 
in the northern liberties of Philadelphia, which in a few months 
contained five hundred scholars. In 1816, they began to be 
generally introduced. 

The citizens of New-York claim the honour of forming the 
first society for the regular organization and conduct of Sabbath 
Schools. The first proposition for the establishment of the 
Female Union Society for the prometion of Sabbath Schools 
was made by the benevolent ladies of the several denominations 
in this city, assembled by public imvitation on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1816; in consequence of which, on the 31st of the same 
month the society was instituted by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, and the appointment of officers ; and schools for the in- 
struction of females were immediately opened. On the 12th of 
February 1816, the gentleman of New-York, assembled by 
public notice, adopted measures for the formation of a similar 
society for the education of boys ; and on the 26th of that 
month the New-York Sunday School Union Society was insti- 
tuted :—schools were immediately established; and during 
the first year after their establishment more than six thousand 
scholars were entered in the schools. Since which, such 
schools have been established in all, or most of the principal 
cities in the United States, as well as in smailer towns and villa- 
ges ; and it is hoped they will be universal. 

I expect to be able to obtain for you a copy of the constitu- 
tion formed for the first Sabbath School in the United States. in 
1809, with a view to your publication of it in your next number. 
Most of the facts | have now stated, with some excellent obser- 
vations on the management and importance of Sabbath Schools, 
appeared in a highly respectable periodical publication, [ The 
Christian Spectator,] in fie year 1819; but they deserve to be 
recorded in a place devoted almost entirely to the subject ; and 
therefore I transmit them to you. 

I am, Sir, Your, &c. 


A Frienp To SassatH ScHoo.s,. 
4 
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On the Existence, &c. of God. 


ON THE EXISTENCE, PERSONALITY, AND PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Ir is among the triumphs of truth in this age of inquiry and 
investigation that theoretical atheism has disappeared in that part 
of the world denominated Christian. In the course of the last 
century a few worshippers of stocks and stones, under the title 
of Nature, or some other fanciful deity, appeared in an enlight- 
ened part of Europe ; and in a neighbouring nation temples 
were devoted tu imaginary divinities: Reason was deified, and 
death proclaimed ** an eternal sleep.”” This illusion has now 
vanished. ‘The philosophists have retired from gn unequal 
contest with true philosophy and the superior light of revelation ; 
and no more is heard of Atheists and their theory, except that 
history says, ‘*‘ the things have been.” . 

Yet there is another form of atheism, in which the enemy of 
mankind still endeavours to deceive and destroy his votaries. If 
he cannot persuade men to become professors of the infidel 
theory, he can find innumerable practitioners of an infidel life ; 
and to live ** without God” in the world, is as effectual asecuri- 
ty for the population of his kingdom as to believe there is no God. 

“If there is such a being,” says a respectable writer ‘‘ as we 
mean by the term Gop, it must be a melancholy thing to pass 
through life, and quit it just as if there were not. What would 
have been justly thought of you, if you could have been the 
greatest part of your time in the society of the wisest and best 
man upon earth, and have -acquired no degree of conformity ? 
But then through what defect of infatuation of mind have you 
been able during all the time you have spent in the presence of 
a Gop, to continue even te this hour as clear of all marks and 
traces of any divine influences having operated on you as if the 
deity were but a poetical fiction, or an.idol in some temple of 
Asia? Obviously for want of thought concerning him. And 
what must sound reason pronounce of a mind which in the train 
of millions of thoughts has never fixed. its thought on the 
supreme reality ; never approached, dike Moses, ‘to see this 
great sight.’ ” 


It is with a view to make a stronger impression ‘of the exis- 
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tence, personality, and presence of Gop on the minds and hearts 
of the readers of this publication, than the mere assent of the 
understanding is calculated to produce, that we transcribe into 
these pages the substance of the arguments of the two greatest 
philosophers of their age—Locke and Berkeley ; for the exis- 
tence of Gop, as stated by one of the greatest theologians of this, 
or any other country—President Dwight ;—to which are added 
a few observations on the personality and presence of the deity, 
by Dr. Paley, who justly observes, that cases will arise to try 
the firmness of our most habitual opinions ; and that upon these 
occasions it is a matter of incalculable use to feel our foundation 
to find a support in argument for what we had taken up upon 
authority.’’ It is one thing to assent to a proposition of this 
.sort ; another, and a very different thing, to have properly im- 
bibed its influence. | 


Mr. Locke’s Argument.—Every man knows, with absolute 
certainty, that he himself ‘exists. He knows also that he did 
not always exist, but began to be. It is clearly certain to him 
that his existence was caused, and not casual ; and was produced 
by a cause adequate to the production. By an adequate cause 
is invariably intended a cause possessing and exerting an efficacy 
sufficient to Bring any effect to pass. In the present case an 
adequate cause is one possessing and exerting all the under- 
standing necessary to contrive, and the power necessary to cre- 
ate such a being as the manin question. This cause is what we 
are accustomed to call Gop. The understanding necessary to 
contrive, and the power necessary to create a being compounded 
of the human soul and body, admit of no limits. He who can 
contrive, and create such a being, can contrive and create any 
thing. He who actually contrived and created man, certainly 
contrived and created all things. 


Bishop Berkeley's Argument.—We acknowledge the existence 
of each other to be unquestionable ; and when called upon for 
the evidence on which this acknowledgment is founded, allege 
that of our senses : yet it can by no means be affirmed with 
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truth, that our senses discern immediately any man. We see 
indeed a form, and the motions and actions of that form ; and we 
hear a voice, communicating to us the thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions of an intelligent being. Yetit is intuitively certain, 
that neither the form, the motions, the actions, the voice, the 
thoughts, uor the volitions are that intelligent being, or the 
living, acting, thinking thing, which we call man: On the 
contrary, they are merely effects, of which that living acting 
thing, denoted by the word man, is the cause. ‘Tlie existence 
of the cause, (or in other language, of the man) we conclude 
from the effects, which he thus produces. In the same manner, 
and with the like certainty, we discover the existence of Gon. 
In the universe without us, and in the little world within us, we 
perceive a great variety of effects, produced by some cause, 
adequate to the production. Thus the motions of the heart, 
the arteries, the veins, the blood, the tongue, the hands, the 
feet, the perception of the senses, and the actions of the mind ; 
the storm, the lightning, the volcano, and the~ earthquake ; 
the reviviscence and growth of the vegetable world ; the dif- 
fusion of light, and the motions of the planetary system,* are all 
effects ; and effects of a cause adequate to the production. This 
cause is Gop ; or a being possessed of intelligence and power 
sufficient to contrive and bring them to pass. , 


On the Personality of the Deity.—ContTrRivaxce, among other 
things, proves the personality of the Deity. That which can 
contrive, which can design, must be a person. These capaci- 





* God moves the earth which we inhabit at the rate of sixty-eight 
thousand miles an hour, Every star which twinkles in the firmament 
is a sun, a world of light, surrounded by its own planets. Forty-five 
thousand such stars have been counted by the aid of the Herschellian 
Telescope, in so small a partof the heavens, that, supposing this part to be 
n? thicker than the rest, the same telescope would reach at least seven- 
ty-five millions in the whole sphere. Beyond this, were we transported 
to the most distant of the visible stars, we should probably find theré a 
firmament expanding over our heads, studded in the same manner with 
stars innumerable. How amazing the power and wisdom of Him who 
notonly created the stars, but “ calleth them all by their names.” 


Vou. I, 8 
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ties constitute personality ; for they imply consciousness and 
thought. They require that which can perceive an end or 
purpose, as well as the power of providing means, and of direct- 
ing them to their end. They require a centre in which per- 
ceptions unite, and from which volitions flow; which is mind, 
The acts of a mind prove the existence of a mind ; and in what- 
ever a mind resides is a person. The seat of intellect is a per- 
gon. We have no authority to limit the properties of mind to 
any particular corporeal form, or to any particular circumscrip- 
ion of space. These properties subsist increated nature under 
a great variety of sensible forms: Also every animated being 
has a certain portion of space, within which perception and 
volition are exerted. This sphere may be enlarged to an in- 
detinite extent ; may comprehend the universe ; and being so 
imtgined may s-rve to furnish us with as good a notion as we 
are capable of forming of the immensity of the divine nature, 
7, e. of a being infinite as well in essence as in power; yet 
nevertheless a person, 


On the Presence of the Deity.—The divine omnipresence 
stands in natural theology upon this foundation : In every part 
and place of the universe with which we are acquainted we see 
the exertion of a power which we believe mediately or ifme- 
diately to proceed from the Deity. For instance, in what part 
or point of space that has ever been explored do we not dis- 
cover attraction ? In what regions do we not find light ? In what 
accessible portion of our globe do we not meet with gravity, 
magnetism, electricity, together with the properties also and 
powers of 6rganized substances, of vegetable or animated na- 
ture ? Nay, farther, we may ask what kingdom is there of na- 
ture, what corner of space in which there is any thing that can 
be examined by us, where we do not fall upon contrivance and 
design.—| Paley, 


Neo agent can act where he is not. As God therefore acts 
every where, beis every where present. In this agency con- 
trivance and skill, to which no limits can be set, are every where 
manifested : It is, of course, equally and unanswerably a proof 
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of the omniscience of God. This attribute is also inferred, with 
absolute certainty, from his omnipresence. As God exists every 
were, so he is in all places the same Cod—all:- eye, all ear, all 
intellect. Henoe it is impossible that he should not know every 
thing, in every place, and at every time.—[ Dwight. 
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We have read with mingled Sensations of pain and pleastire 
the very able and interesting ‘‘ Report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Society for the prevention of Pauperism in the 
City of New-York, on the expediency of erecting an Institution 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents ;”? a report which 
reflects honour on the heads and hearts of its authors. It ig 
very painful and distressing to see the rapid progress of vice in 
youthful and neglected minds.* But it is a pleasure to know, 
(and that too from experience) that there are moral restraints 
and remedies within the power of the community, and that this 
society have determined to bring the subject before the munici- 
pal and legislative authorities of the country, that proper means 
may be forthwith adopted to stem this tremendous torrent of 
vice, and introduce such plans of reform as may be thought ex- 
pedient, and conformable to the spirit of the free and happy con- 
stitution of this country. 

The object of this society is to recommend to the support of 
their fellow citizens, the patronage of the corporation, and the 
approval of the legislature, a House of Refuge, for the reception 
of juvenile offenders, and for their reformation and improve- 
ment by a careful, unabated, and judicious course of moral and 
religious instruction. It is not possible for us to detail (and we 
regret we have not room to do so) the plan suggested in this ad- 
mirable report ; but we hope to notice it more fully hereafter. 
There is one part, however, which we cannot but regard with 





* Four hundred and fifty persons under 25 years of age (and a very 
considerable number of them, of both sexes, between the ages of 9 and 
26) were sentenced to imprisonment during the last year. 
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peculiar satisfaction : It is that which proposes to call in the as- 
sistance of a suitable number of ladies to take a share in its ad- 
ministration ; and in which we are reminded of the illustrious 
example of that Female. Howard, Mrs. Fry, with her associates, 
in the reform of the female delinquents in Newgate. And we 
heartily concur in the opinion (founded on our own observation) 
of the special and very important advantages of associating the 
dill, the discretion, the tenderness, and the fidelity of females 
in*ebncerns of this nature. This society has therefore our 
warmest thanks for what they have done, and our best wishes 
for the success of their plan. 





In the excellent hints for the formation of Sunday Schools 
with which the editor has been fayoured, there is an observa- 
tion (page 37) intimating that to such parents as are indifferent 
to the moral improvement of their children, views of a tempo- 
ral advantage should be laid open at the introductory visit ; re- 
serving higher views for future visits: It is hoped this will not 
be misunderstood :—The author does not intend to recommend 
that parents should be led to expect any other temporal rewards 
than those which result from education’; but merely that the 
education the children will receive will be productive of tem- 
poral good in its effects, which, although evident to every con- 
siderate teacher, may not be so plainly seen by inconsiderate 
and worldly pareats ; who must be told that an attendance at 
Sunday Schools will give their children habits of order, sub- 
mission, industry, and thoughts which they never had before ; 
and that they will have the assistance of the teacher in bringing 
this about for the mutual benefit of both parent and child. - This 
is the temporal good that should be proffered to them. 
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NEW-YORK S. S. UNION SOCIETIES, 


Tur: two societies which were formed in this city in the year 1816, 
for the purpose of promoting a Union of Christians of all denominations, 
in the great object of Sabbath School instruction, are pursuing the 
active, but unobtrusive tenor of their way without soliciting (so far as 
we understand) any aid, out of their own circles, for carrying on this 
benevolent work, although the public, in common with themselves, 
derive from these institutions the advantages they are so well adapted 
to produce. 
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The object and aim of these societies are as patriotic as they are 
benevolent ; and they deserve a more extended and powerful patronage. 
It was in this city that the example of such unions was first given to the 
United States, and that, too, by the portion of the Human Family 
generally denominated the weaker branch, but who are in fact often 
the strongest in such efforts, (and the most persevering too) who never, 
even at the cross, deserted him they loved, and who do not now desert 
the cause of christian benevolence wherever they have an opportunity 
of promoting it. 

The teachers of the schools connected with the union in this city, 

* shortly after the organization of that society, formed themselves into an 
association for mutual improvement. They have met regularly once 
a month since that time. At these meetings the state of the cape 
reported ; any interesting facts or improved plans of conducting sclibols 
are communicated, and since May last some portion of the time ofeach 
meeting has been devoted to the. discussion of Sunday School subjects. 
This is a plan certainly well adapted to.do much good. At such meet-’ 
ings teachers become, acquainted with each other, and the youngest 
have the benefit of the experience of the oldest. : 

The pecuniary contributions to these societies are: but moderate ; 
nor is much required ; but it sis necessary to provide school-rooms, 
books, rewards for the encouragement of children, &c. which might be 
made more extgnsively beneficial by an increased patronage; for the 
contributions either of timeSor money do not keep pace with the in- 
crease of the schools. It is therefore hoped there will be a considera- 
ble accession to the strength of these truly useful and, benevolent 
socicties for the promotion of the general good. 

The-editor will be happy to record their proceedings, and also te 
notice in his future numbers any particular information of facts, or 
circumstances connected with the schools that may be generally useful, 
which any of the teachers will address “to the Editor of the Sunday 
School Teachers’ Magazine, at 148 Broadway, New-York.” 





POETRY. 
[For the Amer. S. S. Teacher's Magazine.} 
Written Impromptu in a Lady’s Albwm.. 


What pure ingredients constitute the charm 

Of female excellence ? the female form, 

Proof of his skill indeed that form who made, 
Must in the grave putrescent soon be laid ; 

Its fine proportions, elegant address, 

Its envied beauty, polish‘d tenderness, 

Its soft attractions and conceded sway, 

Its ostentatious and superb display 

Are perishable all, and transient too— 

By death dishonour’d, and possess‘d by few ; 
And where possess’d, O how perversely join’4, 
Often—not always—with an empty miad, 
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While signal marks of vanity and sin 
Suggest too plainly what resides within ; 
And in the light of revelation tell 

A foe of God, a candidate for hell t 





Can wealth ancestral weave the deathless bays 
With which to crown the heroine I praise ? 
Does gold, the miser’s idol and his bane, 

To genuine loveliness at all pertain ? 

Hist’ry with truth, the motto of her seal, 

_ Frowns at the thought, and spurns the mad appeal ; 
Shows many a chapter of her pond’rous scroll, 
Where wealth and woman occupy the whole, 
Without one trace of excellence or soul! 

She points our eye to Lady Jane, whose worth 

Disown’d a crown, and fled th’ infectious earth ; 

To Mary’s manger, memorably known, 

And Cath’ rine’s cottage e’er she fill’d a throne. 
There many a princess opulent and fair 

Is labell’d fiend, and this her deeds declare : 
Such Helen, Cleopatra, and the wife 

(Accurst of Heav’n) that ask’d the Baptist’s life : 
Such Xantippe infallibly had been, 

The same demoniac paragon of sin, 

If Croesus’ coffers had confess’d her claim, ' 
And lent their millions to augment her shame: 


What then, the ingredients excellent and rare, 
Which crown with deathless dignity the fair ? 
Since beauty, wealth and rank, cannot impart 
Worth to the name, or virtue to the heart ; 
Since these with fame, the herald of their pride, 
Are found with vicious qualities allied 
With ignorance—itself that never knew, 

Worthy the meagre soil in which it grew ; 
A soil where genius never own’d a home, 
Or science flourish’d in its empty dome : 
Allied with vain and vapid self conceit ; 
Reverse of good, and mimickry of great ; 
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Rank, fortune, beauty, admiration, fame, 

May grace a throne, and gild a worthless name ; 
A name in Heav’n disown’d, on earth abhorr’d, 
Scourge of the poor, by none but fools ador’d ; 
A name that means personified disdain 
Of Christ and truth, of virtue and her train ; 

A name, consigned at last to the abode 

Of desperation, and the wrath of God : 

Fools may mistake it for a glorious name ; 

And ideots voice it with a wide acclaim : 

Flatt’ry may fume it with her treach’rous breath, 
And art affect to rescue it from death ; 

That name shall perish ! truthless is its praise, 
Dissolv’d its charm, and sunk in night its blaze. 
*T was folly’s fascination, the mere form 

And face of grandeur that disguised the worm ; 
Death breaks the spell, eternity reveals 

The epitaph of sin ; while truth appeals 

With torch uplifted to th’ indignant skies, 

From earth’s delusions to the grand assize ; 

And points our vision to the dread supreme 

To teach our fear, and dissipate our dream, 
Hence then the excellence of true degree 

Is that which teems with immortality ; 

Which God approves, which time the more matures, 
Which earth disparages, and grace secures : 
Offspring of truth ! descendant of the skies, 
Immortal radiance of the onLY WISE ; 

Thy source religion, excellence thy name, 

*Tis thine the wardship of the sex to claim! 
Thine to enoble, dignify, and bless ; 

Thine to adorn, enrich, delight, caress, 

Of charms and graces feminine, the ajl potent patroness, 


®N THE PIETY WHICH THE WORKS OF CREATION ARE ADAPTE® 


TO INSPIRE. 


We know all we see in this beauteous creation, 
However enchanting its beauty may seem, 
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Is doom’d to dissolve, like some bright exhalation 
That dazzles and fades in the morning’s first beam. 
The gloom of dark forests, the grandeur of mountains, 
The verdure‘of meads, and the beauty of flowers ; 
The seclusion of valleys, the freshness of fountains, 
The sequester’d delights of the loveliest bowers : 
Nay more than all these ; that the might of old ocean, 
(Which seems as it was on the day of its birth,) 
Must meet the last hour of convulsive commotion, 
Which sooner or later will uncreate earth. 


Yet, acknowledging this, it may be that the feelings 
Which these have awaken’d ; the glimpses they’ve given, 
Combin’d with those inward and holy revealings 
That illumine the soul with the brightness of heaven, 
May still be immortal ;—and destin’d to lead us 
Hereafter to that which shall not pass away ; 
To the loftier destiny Gop bath decreed us, 
The glorious dawn of an unending day. 
And thus, like the steps of the ladder, ascended 
By angels, (beheld with the Patriarch’s eye,) 
With the perishing beauties of earth may be blended 
Sensations too pure, and foo holy to die. 


Nor would infinite wisdom have plann’d and perfected, 
With such grandeur, and majesty, beauty, and grace, 
The world we inhabit, and thus have connected 
The heart’s better feelings with nature’s fair face, 
If the touching emotions thus deeply excited 
Towards Him who made all things, left nothing behind, 
Which, enduring beyond all that sense has delighted, 
Becomes intellectual, immortal as mind: 
But they do :—and the heart that most fondly has cherish’d 
Such feelings, nur suffer’d their ardour to chill, 
Will find, (when the forms which inspir’d them have perish’d,) 
Their spirit and essence remains with it still. 
Banton. 





